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SERMOJV : 


LUKE  X.  37. 

—GO,  AND  DO  THOU  LIKEWISE . 

The  univerfal  benevolence  which  charade rizes 
the  Chridian  religion,  is  beautifully  pourtrayed  and 
illudrated  in  the  circumdances  which  gave  rife  to 
this  precept  of  our  Saviour.  It  appears,  that 
whilft  this  great  teacher  was  explaining  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Decapolis,  the  nature  of  their  obligations  to 
God  and  to  their  neighbour,  that  one  of  his  hearers 
afked  him,  u  And  who  is  my  neighbour  The 
indru&ion  contained  in  our  Saviour’s  reply,  will  lofe 
none  of  its  value  from  any  fufpicion  of  the  motives 
which  might  lead  to  the  enquiry;  nor  does  the  paf- 
fage  Hand  in  need  of  any  expofition  to  render  it  dear 
and  perfpicuous  to  the  mod:  common  underdanding: 
“  A  certain  man  went  dovm  from  Jerufalem  to  Je¬ 
richo,  and  fell  among  thieves,  who  dripped  him  of 
his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  leav¬ 
ing  him  half  dead.  i\.nd  by  chance  there  came 
down  a  certain  pried  that  way;  and  when  he  faw 
him,  he  paffed  by  on  the  other  fide.  And  likewife 
a  Levite,  when  he  w^as  at  the  place,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  paffed  by  on  the  other  dde. 
But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
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where  he  was;  and  when  he  faw  him,  he  had  com¬ 
panion  on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  fet  him  on 
his  own  beaft,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took 
care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  depart¬ 
ed,  he  took  out  two-pence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
hoft,  and  faid  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him:  and 
whatfoever  thou  fpendeft  more,  when  I  come  again, 
I  will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of thefe  three,  thinkeft 
thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves?  And  the  lawyer  faid,  He  that  fhewed 
mercy  on  him.  Then  faid  Jefus  unto  him,  Go, 
and  do  thou  likewife.” 

In  this  inftance,  although  the  religion  of  the 
one  was  moft  eftentially  different  from  that  of  the 
other;  and  although  the  malevolence  of  the  Jews 
was  carried  to  fo  abfurd  an  extent  towards  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  that  even  afts  of  common  intercourfe 
were  prohibited,  and  the  Woman  at  Jacob’s  well 
had  expreffed  her  furprize  that  our  Saviour,  cc  as  a 
Jew,  fhould  afk  water  of  her  who  was  a  woman  of 
Samaria;”*— yet  here  natural  humanity  triumphed 
over  every  prejudice,  and  induced  the  Samaritan 
to  relieve  the  wounded  traveller.  The  comment 
of  our  Saviour  on  this  conduft  moft  pointedly  in- 
ftrufted  his  followers,  that  the  charity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  a  Chriftian,  are  to  be  confined  to  neither 
left  nor  fituation,  neither  language  nor  country,  but 
are  to  embrace  within  their  limits  all  mankind. 


*  1  John  iv.  9. 
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The  juftice  and  value  of  many  of  the  heathen 
maxims  of  morality  are  indifputable ;  and  the  fen- 
timent  of  a  Latin  poet,  cc  that  as  a  man  himfelf  he 
felt  a  common  intereft  in  every  thing  which  related 
to  man,”*  does  honour  to  human  nature.  But  the 
writings  of  their  philofophers  were  not  of  fufficient 
authority  to  give  effect  to  the  morals  they  taught, 
nor  to  introduce  into  pradtice,  the  rules  they  recom¬ 
mended.  Human  means  alone,  were,  perhaps,  in¬ 
adequate  to  fo  great  an  end:  but  how  admirably 
was  it  afterwards  effected,  by  the  example  and  the 
dodtrine  of  the  author  of  Chriftianity.  That  ami¬ 
able  fyftem  applied  as  well  to  the  reformation  of 
manners,  as  to  the  improvement  of  morals :  it  was 
equally  favourable  to  civil  as  to  religious  liberty; 
and  it  diffeminated  no  principles,  but  fuch  as  were 
calculated  to  improve,  adorn,  and  dignify  our  na¬ 
ture. 

Attempts  to  depreciate  this  fyftem,  to  undermine 
its  authority,  and  to  induce  us  to  rejedt  every  thing 
in  it  which  we  have  hitherto  venerated,  have,  per¬ 
haps,  been  more  open  and  frequent  in  this  than  in 
other  periods;  and  if  thofe  only  were  affedted,  who 
are  competent  to  decide  on  the  fubjedt,  the  caufe 
of  truth,  in  this  as  in  every  other  cafe,  mu  ft  even¬ 
tually  have  profited  by  the  difcuflion  it  has  intro¬ 
duced.  The  opinion  of  a  diftinguifhed  charadter 
(now  no  more)  in  favour  of  the  value,  the  im- 

*  Homo  fum :  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Ter.  Heaut,  Ad.  1  S.  1. 
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portance  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Chriftian  Scrip¬ 
tures,  cannot  fail  to  poffefs  great  weight  in  every 
impartial  mind.  His  general  knowledge  and  his 
accuracy  of  refearch,  muft  have  peculiarly  qualified 
him  for  fuch  an  invefligation :  the  flrength  and 
foundnefs  of  his  judgement  entitled  his  conclufions 
to  credit;  and  his  great  proficiency  in  the  original 
language  in  which  they  were  compofed,  muff  have 
enabled  him  to  have  diflinguifhed  the  truth,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  fancy,  or  the  allegory  of  expreffion. 
The  teflimony  alluded  to,  bears  every  external  mark 
of  fincere  and  genuine  piety :  <c  I  have  regularly 
and  attentively  perufed  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am 
of  opinion,  that  independently  of  their  divine  origin, 
that  volume  contains  more  fublimity  and  beauty, 
ruore  pure  morality,  more  important  hiffory,  and 
finer  drains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be 
colle&ed  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or 
language  they  may  have  been  compofed.”*  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  prophetic  declaration  of  a 
diflinguifhed  Prelate,  whofe  extenfive  erudition  and 
--above  all— whofe  liberality  of  fentiment,  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  rank  and  fituation.  Replying  to  the 
arguments  of  a  modern  deifl,  whofe  writings  have 
attradled  confiderable  notice,  he  thus  addreffes  him: 
fC  The  Bible,  Sir,  has  withflood  the  learning  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  power  of  Julian,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  manichean  Fauflus;  it  has  refilled  the  genius 
of  Bolinbroke,  and  the  wit  of  Voltaire;  to  fay  no- 

*  Sir  William  Jones. 
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thing  of  a  numerous  herd  of  inferior  affailants— and 
it  will  not  fall  by  your  force.”* 

Amongft  other  happy  improvements,  the  firft: 
public  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  cafes 
of  illnefs  or  accident,  date  their  origin  from  the  in- 
trodu£tion  of  Chriftianity :  nor  is  it  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour’s  narrative  of  the  com- 
paffionate  Samaritan  might  have  contributed  to 
fuggeft  and  promote  thefe  truly  charitable  eftablifh- 
ments.  The  Temple  of  Thefeus,  at  Athens,  in 
affording  a  fan&uary  for  diftrefs  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  perhaps  approached  the  neareft  to  foundations 
of  this  kind  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  But  if  Greece 
and  Rome  excelled  in  the  fplendor  of  their  public 
edifices,  later  ages  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  exceed¬ 
ing  them,  in  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied,- 
and  as  long  as  the  prefervation  of  mankind  is 
deemed  fuperior  to  their  deftru£tion,  the  Temple 
of  Mars  muff  not  be  compared  with  the  Afylumfor 
fuffering  humanity.  Wherever  the  Chriftian  doc¬ 
trines  have  been  taught  and  received,  thefe  inftitu¬ 
tions  have  been  eftabliftied  with  fuccels.  <c  Bene¬ 
volence  has  ever  been  the  diftinguifhing  charadleriftic 
of  Chriftianity,  as  oppofed  to  every  other  denomi¬ 
nation  of  men — Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans: 
In  the  times  of  the  Apoftles,  and  in  the  firft  ages 
of  Chriftianity,  it  fhewed  itfelf  in  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  perfecuted, 
*  Bilhop  Watfon’s  Reply  to  Paine’s  Age  of  Reafon,  p.335. 
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the  infirm  and  unfortunate:  as  foon  as  the  church  was 
permitted  to  have  permanent  pofifefilons  in  land,  and 
acquired  the  protection  of  the  civil  power,  it  exerted 
itfelf  in  the  ereChon  of  hofpitals  of  every  kind;  in- 
flitutions  thefe,  of  charity  and  humanity,  which  were 
forgotten  in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  and 
for  even  one  example  of  which,  the  boafted  annals 
of  Pagan  Rome  will  be  explored  in  vain.”* 

In  fome  countries,  a  particular  order  of  Laymen 
and  Ecclefiaftics  exift,  whofe  province  it  is  to 
attend  the  fick  and  the  poor,  for  the  purpofe  of  ad- 
miniftering  fpiritual  and  temporal  relief-)* :  In  this 
nation,  we  hope  Chriftianity  prevails  in  its  pureft 
form :  here  then,  all  its  effefo  fhould  appear  in  the 
moil  confpicuous  light ;  and  here  we  find,  that  in 
addition  to  the  “  legal  provifion  for  the  poor,  which 
was  unknown  and  unthought  of  by  the  moft  polifhed 
nations  of  antiquity, the  metropolis  alone  con¬ 
tains  receptacles  for  almoll  every  fpecies  of  misfor¬ 
tune  or  diftrefs,  to  which  humanity  is  liable^.  The 
fabrics  which  public  virtue  has  thus  reared  in  alle¬ 
viation  of  private  mifery,  not  only  proclaim  the 

*• 

*  Bifhop  Watfon’s  Apology  for  Chriftianity,  p.  126. 
f  They  are  called  “  Brothers  of  Charity,”  and  prevail  in 
fome  of  the  countries  fubje£t  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

\  Paley’s  Philofophy. 

§  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Police  of 
the  Metropolis,  recommends  the  inftitution  of  a  public  charity 
to  afford  employment  to  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  brought 
to  public  trial  and  acquitted. 

^  bene- 
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benevolence,  but  conftitute  the  ornaments  of  the 
country ;  and  the  refidence  of  the  Chief  Magiflrate 
of  the  realm  is  eclipfed  in  magnificence,  by  the 
manfions  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  difeafe  and 
afHi£tion.  The  fame  fpirit  of  Chriftian  philan¬ 
thropy  has  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  and  few 
provinces  remain  without  their  peculiar  Infirmary  or 
Hofpitah 

On  brotherly  kindnefs  and  charity  in  general, 
the  Scriptures  are  perhaps  more  copious  and  ex¬ 
plicit  than  on  any  other  duty.  Our  Saviour  called 
it  “  a  new  commandment/’  when  he  urged  his 
followers  “  to  love  one  another.”  St.  Paul  alfo 
defcribed  it  with  unufual  minutenefs;  <c  Charity 
fuffereth  long  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not; 
pharity  vaunteth  not  itfelf ;  is  not  puffed  up  $  doth 
not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly ;  feeketh  not  her  own  $ 
is  not  eafily  provoked  ;  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  truth ;  beareth  all 
things ;  believeth  all  things ;  hopeth  all  things ;  en- 
dureth  all  things.”  He  even  appears  to  prefer  it  to 
every  virtue  :  cc  though  I  fpeak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  and  have  not  Charity,  I  am  be¬ 
come  as  founding  brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal :  al¬ 
though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under  ft  and 
all  myfteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have 
all  faith  fo  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  Charity,  I  am  nothing.”  To  this  it  may 
be  oppofed,  that  the  charity  here  alluded  to,  means 

rather 
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rather  a  general  fpirit  of  love,  extending  both  to 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures,  than  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  branch  which  confifts  in  relieving  others ;  but 
St.  James  has  written,  “  if  a  brother  or  filler  be 
naked  and  dellitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
fay  unto  them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled,  notwithftanding  ye  give  them  not  thofe  things 
which  are  needful  for  the  bodv,  what  doth  it 
profit  ?”*  And  this  particular  lirels  appears  to  be 
laid,  becaufe  the  benevolence  recommended  is  not 
only  that  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind,  which  is 
the  highefi  improvement  of  our  rational  nature,  but 
alfo  becaufe  it  is  that  temper  and  difpofition  which 
inclining  us  to  do  good  and  to  take  pleafure  in  do¬ 
ing  it,  conllitutes  the  happinefs  of  intelledlual  crea¬ 
tures.  “  The  effedt  which  thefe  and  fimilar  precepts 
of  Chrillianity,  produced  on  fome  of  its  firft  con¬ 
verts,  was  fuch  as  might  be  expedled  from  a  divine 
religion  coming  with  full  force  and  miraculous  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  confciences  of  mankind.  It  over¬ 
whelmed  all  worldly  confiderations  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  more  important  exiftence,”j*  and  “  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  foul;  neither  faid  any  of  them,  that  ought  of 
the  things  which  he  polfdfed  was  his  own,  but  they 
had  all  things  commonTJ 

*  James  ii.  15  and  16.  f  Paley’s  Philofophy. 

I  Afts  iv.  32. 
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In  the  elegant  moral  fyftem  of  an  Author*  of  the 
prefent  day,  it  is  concluded  that  u  the  final  caofe 
for  which  companion  was  appointed,  is  to  afford 
to  the  miferable  a  remedy  for  thofe  inequalities  and 
diftreffes  which  God  forefaw  that  many  muff  be  ex- 
pofed  to,  under  every  general  rule  for  the  diftri- 
bution  of  property/'  And  however  feverely  this 
inequality  may  feem  to  prefs  on  a  large  portion  of 
mankind,  yet  as  creatures  animated  by  his  breath, 
and  unable  to  refift  his  will ;  as  men  endowed  with 
all  the  valuable  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  as  Chrif- 
tians,  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  eminent  marks  of 
God’s  favour  and  mercy,  our  dependence-— our 
reafon— -and  our  gratitude  jfhould  teach  us  to  re- 
fpedt  what  Providence  has  ordained.  As  Englifh- 
men,  we  fhould  more  particularly  acquiefce  in  this 
gradation  ;  not  only  from  the  circumftance  that  the 
higher  ranks  amongff  us,  form  a  branch  of  our  con- 
flitution  in  its  pureft  theory $  but  alfo  from  the  re- 
collection,  that  their  exertions,  in  various  and  criti¬ 
cal  periods  of  our  hiflory,  have  fecured  fome  of 
the  moft  valuable  privileges  we  enjoy ;  and  that, 
amongft  the  defcendants  of  our  ancient  Nobility, 
are  (till  found  thofe,  who  add  luflre  to  their 
birth,  by  acting  as  the  champions  of  our  liberties 
and  the  alienors  of  our  rights.  But  the  farther 
this  difpenfation  is  examined,  the  greater  occafion 
(hall  we  have  to  praiie  and  to  refpedt  it.  By  thefe 

*  Paley. 
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diftindtions,  are  formed  and  promoted,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  intercourfe  of  fociety,  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  fecurity  of  every  thing  we  poffefs.  The 
effedts  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Rome  were  not  fuch 
as  to  induce  its  adoption  by  other  nations,  whether 
recurring  to  firft  principles,  or  trying  the  moil  fpe- 
culative  forms  of  government.  Under  fuch  a 
fyftem,  carried  to  its  full  extent,  each  individual 
might  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  have  confined  his 

fears  and  his  wifhes  to  himfelf;  each  might  have 

\ 

lived  in  indifference  or  enmity  with  all  around  him  i 
the  lower  offices  of  life,  which  are  equally  necef- 
fary  as  thofe  attached  to  exalted  fituations,  might 
have  been  defpifed  and  negledted :  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  from  the  want  of  a  free  intercourfe  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  might  have  made  no  progrefs ; 
Civilization,  from  the  fame  caufe,  would  have  been 
materially  impeded ;  and  fuperior  fagacity  would 
generally  have  extended  its  influence  no  farther  than 
the  narrow  limits  of  its  poffelfor’s  mind.  But  in 
our  prelent  fituation,  connedted  by  our  mutual 
wants,  and  neceffitated  to  adopt  an  active  intercourfe, 
genius  and  ability  may  be  exerted  with  the  fulleft 
effedt,  and  benevolence  may  range  in  the  wideft 
fphere.  With  all  the  comforts  of  private  friendfhip, 
how  fatisfadtory  is  the  recolledtion,  that  by  mutual 
adts  of  kindnefs  we  promote  a  general  welfare,  by 
.  forming  and  cementing  a  general  fociety ;  and  that 
the  interefts  of  men  are  fo  interwoven,  that  public 

happinefs 
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happinefs  can  alone  be  compofed  of  individual  pros¬ 
perity.  Under  this  wife  arrangement,  the  Chriftian 
dodlrines  have  promoted  and  encouraged  a  fpirit  of 
private  liberality,  which  has  done  peculiar  honour 
to  our  own  age  and  country ;  and  the  names  of 
Howard  and  Hanway  cannot  fail  to  be  ve¬ 
nerated,  as  long  as  philanthropy  and  virtue  are 
thought  worthy  of  efteem :  men,  whofe  lives  and 
property  were  fincerely  devoted  to  the  relief  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  whofe  cares  extended  to  the  lowed: 
and  mod:  miferable  claffes  of  focietv ;  and  whofe 
refearches  penetrated  the  mod:  fequeftered,  remote, 
or  even  loathfome  fituations.  To  a  fimilar  fpirit, 
and  to  principles  congenial  with  thefe,  is  to  be 
afcribed  the  eftablifhment  of  that  benevolent  infti- 
tution,  in  the  fupport  of  which  we  are  now  aftem- 
bled.  Amongft  the  Founders  and  Benefadtors  of 
this  Charity,  are  enrolled  names  which  we  are  ac- 
cu domed  to  efteem  and  revere.  cc  The  important 
advantages  of  it  are  fatisfadforily  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  relief  admi- 
niftered  within  that  period  to  many  thoufands  of 
fick  poor;”*  and  amidft  the  various  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  this  mode  of  difpenfing  Charity,  none  are 
more  obvious  and  forcible  than  the  certainty  that 
“  a  contribution  goes  farther  towards  attaining  the 

*  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Governors,  the  15th  of  June, 
1797. 
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end  for  which  it  is  given,  than  it  can  do  by  any  pri¬ 
vate  or  feparate  beneficence.”* 

To  fubflitute  hope  for  defpair,  to  alleviate  the 
poignancy  of  unexpe&ed  diftrefs— to  foothe  affliction 
---and  to  adminifter  comfort  on  the  bed  of  defpon- 
dency  and  ficknefs— -are  aCtions  which  every  gene¬ 
rous  mind  muft  feel  a  pleafure  in  performing :  It 
is  yours  to  distribute  thefe  bleffmgs  around  you,  and 
yours  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaCtory  relult.  Expofed  as 
we  all  are,  not  only  to  natural  infirmities,  but  to  vari¬ 
ous  and  fudden  calamities,  which  no  human  forefight 
can  diftinguifh,  nor  human  care  prevent;  how  anxious 
fhould  we  be,  to  lighten  the  nailery  of  thofe,  who  al¬ 
though  differing  from  us  in  the  means  of  comfort  and 
relief,  are  (till  fellow-creatures  with  ourfelves,  formed 
of  the  fame  materials,  poffeffed  of  the  fame  feelings, 
and  endowed  with  every  property  common  to  our  na¬ 
ture.  But,  unfortunately,  general  arguments  will  not 
alone  apply  to  the  immediate  fubjeCt  of  our  confi- 
deration :  £C  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  the 
Charity  has  been  deprived  of  many  of  its  beft  Be¬ 
nefactors  ;  the  general  preffure  of  the  times,”  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  this  nation,  “  has  alfo 
very  confiderablv  tended  to  the  reduction  of  its  in¬ 
come,”-)-  and  ££  we  are  informed,  that  without  fpe- 
cial  and  extraordinary  aid,  an  inftitution  of  the  moft 
approved  and  extenfive  utility  will  be  neceffitated  to 

*  Paley. 
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abridge,  if  not  wholly  to  difcontinue  its  valuable 
affiftance  to  that  wretched  clafs,  who  fuffer  the  com¬ 
plicated  evils  of  poverty  and  difeafe.”* 

Thus  are  the  objeds  of  this  Charity  reduced  to 
the  fituation  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  defcribed 
by  our  Saviour :  fhall  we  then  imitate  the  unfeeling 
Pried:,  and  refufe  our  affiftance  ?  Shall  we,  like  the 
Levite,  tamely  look  on,  or  pafs  by  on  the  other  fide  ? 
Shall  the  apathy  of  the  Stoic  fuperfede  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Chriftian?  Shall  cold  indifference  de- 
ftroy  that  fabric  which  was  reared  by  Senfibility, 
and  dedicated  to  Virtue  ? 

When  cares  affail  us,  when  diforder  enfeebles, 
when  age  enervates,  then,  when  refledion  will  in¬ 
trude,  what  can  afford  us  more  effedual  comfort, 
than  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  adminiftered  it  to 
others  ?  Extend  our  views,  and  every  argument  is 
at  once  before  us,  which  can  animate  our  hopes,  or 
alarm  our  apprehenfions,  in  the  moft  awful  moment 
which  ever  can  occur:  when  cc  the  King  fhall 
lay  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  come,  ye  bleffed  of 
my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  for  I  was  an 
hungred  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirdly  and  ye 
gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  ftranger  and  ye  took  me  in, 
naked  and  ye  cloathed  me  :  I  was  dck  and  ye  vifited 
me  :  I  was  inprifon  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then 
fhall  the  righteous  anfwer  him  faying,  Lord,  when 

*  Governors’  Addrefs,  &e. 
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faw  we  thee  an  hungred  and  fed  thee,  or  thirfty  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  when  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger  and 
took  thee  in,  or  naked  and  cloathed  thee  ?  or  when 
faw  we  thee  Tick  or  in  prifon  and  came  unto  thee  ? 
And  the  King  fhall  anfwer  and  fay  unto  them,  verily 
I  fay  unto  you,  inafmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one 
of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”* 

* 

*  Matthew  xxv.  34, 
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